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men were drifting back to work. A ballot taken at the end of the
month still showed a majority in all districts but one for continuing
the strike, but the Executive of the Miners' Federation decided that
it was not large enough to justify them in going on and recommended
a return to work on the terms offered by the owners, which were
substantially the same as might have been obtained without a strike.
In the meantime Parliament had passed an Act legislating a return to
the eight-hour day, and over a large part of the field both a reduction
in wages and a lengthening of hours followed.
The men returned to work in a bitter and sullen mood. Their
persistence in fighting a lost battle had been calamitous for them,
for the industry and for the whole trade union movement. The
industry had received a blow from which it never wholly recovered.
In the seven months foreign customers had explored the possibility
of alternative supplies and come to the conclusion that some of these
were cheaper, more accessible, and less liable to interruption through
labour disputes. Equally important, the scarcity of coal had given
a powerful stimulus to the movement already in progress to substitute
oil for coal, and to economize coal by the use of electrical current.
Reorganization to enable the industry to meet the new conditions
was more urgent than ever when the strike was over, but neither
owners nor miners were in a temper which augured well for any
mutual effort.
The loss suffered by other industries cannot be assessed in any positive
figure, but it was enormous and it came at a very inopportune moment.
France was plunged into a monetary crisis, and the rapid depredation
of the franc more than ever disturbed the balance between the gold
standard pound and other currencies. To maintain British exports
in which coal played a large part, was specially desirable in these
months and their cessation and diminution in the subsequent years
was an important factor in the development of the so-called " adverse
balance of trade."
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The political consequences were more subtle, but these too were
serious and long-lasting. The immediate result was to strengthen the
hands of the moderates in the Labour movement. " Direct action"
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